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demonstration, granted formal approval of the group of treaties that had 
succeeded the earliest conventions. 

Mr. Gubbins has portrayed well events that led up to the fall of the 
Shogunate — ^the resignation of the Shogvm in 1867, the recovery by the 
Court of powers it had not wielded for centuries, the wonderful insight 
of the ShOgun in perceiving that the restoration of administrative au- 
thority to the Court might unify the empire and enable the coimtry to 
" hold its own with all nations of the world," the assumption of full con- 
trol by the Emperor, and the use of force necessary to overcome the 
resistance of the sjonpathizers with the ex-Shogun. Then follows an in- 
teresting chapter on the abolition of feudalism, which culminated in the 
surrender of fiefs to the Crown by the feudal nobility. One is impressed 
by the spirit of patriotism that inspired the Memorial of Daimi5s who 
surrendered their fiefs in 1869. Whether it was a wave of imperialism or 
an intense love of coimtry that led to the sacrifice is imimportant. The 
significant fact is that the Emperor suddenly found himself free from 
another burden that thwarted imperial control and checked the economic 
progress of the state. 

Mr. Gubbins proceeds to show how the Imperial Government suddenly, 
as a consequence of changed conditions, recognized that foreign inter- 
course was essential to the country, and was entitled to the formal sanc- 
tion of the Crown. How wisely the Emperor appreciated the situation, 
and how justly he sought the benefits of such intercourse in the years 
that followed, Mr. Gubbins has not undertaken to narrate; for his book 
does not treat of events after 1871. He leaves Japan at the parting of the 
ways. His description of the preceding eighteen years and his comments 
respecting their significance are of great merit. 

The value of the book is increased by the appendixes containing the 
texts of the earlier treaties and conventions, as well as of numerous other 
important documents. A glossary is added. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

Some Roads Towards Peace. Report on observations made in the Far 
East in 1912. By Dr. Charles W. Eliot. Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1913. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has just published, 
for public distribution, the Report of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, describing his experiences and impres- 
sions on the trip to the Far East which he made in 1912 under the aus- 
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pices of the Endowment in pursuance of its plan for international visits 
of representative men, with a view of acquainting the peoples of the 
various nations more fully with the history, institutions and ideals of 
other nations. Dr. Eliot was the first American chosen to make such a 
visit; and his report is one of the most interesting, penetrating and sug- 
gestive publications that has ever been made upon the internal conditions 
in the two great nations of China and Japan, — one of them absorbingly 
interesting at the moment to students of political science everywhere, 
because of the recent revolution there. Dr. Eliot was in China at a very 
critical period in the establishment of the republic. He describes with 
dramatic detail the extraordinary diflSculties with which the young states- 
men have to contend, and with many of whom he came into intimate 
contact while at the Chinese capital, and a large proportion of whom 
were educated in American universities, and are striving to put into 
effect in China the ideals of democratic institutions which they acquired 
by contact with the American people. They have a Herculean task 
before them; they are confronted by incredible problems, such as never 
before confronted a nation. For Dr. Eliot makes it plain that the Manchu 
government was a sham. It turned over to the republic "no govern- 
ment organization in the modem sense, no national revenues, no trust- 
worthy army, no eflScient navy, no roads, no schools, no system of taxa- 
tion, no national police, no courts or body of laws in the Western sense, 
no public health service"; — ^nothing, in fact, but numerous embarrass- 
ing concessions to foreign countries and corporations, and many crip- 
pling treaties which pawn the national resources. 

One of the chief difficulties which the Chinese statesmen encounter 
in the organization of the new republic arises from the lack of trained 
natives, competent to administer the public offices, and a distrust 
of experts named by foreign governments for such service. Too often 
in the past, it appears, these foreign experts have served the nation 
which named them rather than the country which paid them. One 
direct result of Dr. Eliot's visit to China is particularly interesting. 
The government was about to prepare a permanent constitution, and 
was confronted by the difficulty above referred to. Dr. Eliot ventured 
to suggest that the Carnegie Endowment might be able to help 
them to obtain an expert adviser on this delicate and important matter. 
Shortly after his return to America, the Chinese Government asked the 
Endowment to nominate an adviser, which it did in the person of Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Goodnow, Eaton Professor of Public Law and Mxmic- 
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ipal Science in Columbia University, who is now in China, under a 
three years' contract, and rendering most satisfactory service. 

Another great handicap, Dr. Eliot points out, is the absence of any 
knowledge of modem medicine. Hospitals are practically unknown, and 
epidemics are frequent and terrible. Until some system of public educa- 
tion has been put into force, and several generations have passed, the 
outlook for China is distinctly discouraging, although not without hope; 
because the people as a mass are patient, industrious and peaceably 
minded. "The Western world," writes Dr. Eliot, "ought to stand by 
China with patience, forbearance and hope while she struggles with her 
tremendous social, industrial and political problems!" 

Journeying over to Japan, Dr. Eliot found himself in surroundings 
which present the most remarkable contrast. He vividly describes the 
successful grafting of Occidental institutions, methods, and ideas upon 
this Oriental people, and the transformation which half a century has 
worked upon a civilization thousands of years old. Indeed, it is the suc- 
cess of Western ideals in Japan, which gives the greatest hope to the 
Chinese patriots, who cling to the conviction that what has been done in 
one Oriental coimtry can be done in another, — so like it in many par- 
ticulars. 

Of vital interest, because of his intimate and confidential intercourse 
with Japanese statesmen and publicists, is Dr. Eliot's view of the future 
relations of Japan and the United States. Japan has no thought to 
"dominate the Pacific," as is often asserted by Occidental army and 
navy men. Her statesmen recognize the practical impossibility of a 
successful military expedition by Japan against the United States, or of 
the United States against Japan, imder the conditions of modem warfare. 
Dr. Eliot declares it to have been the opinion of every Japanese states- 
man and man of business with whom he talked that there is no interest 
of Japan which could possibly be promoted by war with the United 
States or any other nation; and conversely, there is no interest of the 
United States which could possibly be promoted by war with Japan. 
"War between the two countries is not to be thought of; and to suppose 
that Japan would commit an act of aggression against the United States, 
which would necessarily cause war, is wholly imreasonable, fantastic, 
and foolish, — the product of morbid and timorous imagination." 

Dr. Eliot concludes his Report with certain inferences to be drawn 
from his experiences and observations, indicating lines of action for the 
Endowment which may be profitably pursued for the promotion of 
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international peace, through its Division of Intercourse and Education, of 
which President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, is the 
Acting Director. He suggests the creation or support of agencies com- 
petent to reduce, relieve or prevent the wrongs, miseries and illusions 
which have caused and are still causing wars; the strengthening of public 
opinion in favor of publicity in governmental and commercial transac- 
tions; the probing of all secrecies and hidings in the family, in industries, 
in legislation and administration; the cultivation among all nations of 
trusteeship, public spirit, and the application of private money to pub- 
lic uses; the founding or fostering, in addition to universal elementary 
education, of permanent educational agencies, such as libraries, hospitals, 
dispensaries, training schools for nurses, and technical and professional 
schools in covmtries which lack these instrumentalities: the frank recog- 
nition of the present necessity of maintaining in all countries armed 
forces for protective duty against aggression from without, or disinte- 
gration from within; the strengthening of international public opinion 
in favor of an international naval force to secure peace and order on the 
seas, and a freedom for water-borne commerce that cannot be inter- 
rupted; and finally, the fostering of those religious sentiments and those 
economic, industrial, and political principles which manifestly tend to 
purify and strengthen family life, and to secure liberty, domestic joys, 
public tranquillity, and the people's health, morality and general well 
being. 

There is not a dull page in Dr. Eliot's Report. Every topic is treated 
in the broad, philosophical spirit which pervades all his writings, and 
the style is always scholarly and trenchant. So intense is interest in 
these two nations throughout the United States, that Dr. Eliot's Report 
is certain to have a wide reading, as the last and most illuminating word 
on the Far East. It will be distributed free by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, upon application to the Secretary, 2 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. N. D. North. 

La Ensenanza del Derecho Internadonal Piiblico. By Dr. Manuel Arbe- 
laiz. Montevideo: Escuela Nacional de Artes y Oficios. 1909. 
pp. 108. 

This little work, true to its title, is a treatise on the art of teaching 
international law. The first thirty-five pages are devoted to a presen- 
tation of the "program" submitted by the author, consisting simply 
of a series of headings and subheadings amplified in each case by a 



